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PRINCE YON BISMARCK. 

BY EMILIO CASTEIAR. 



I. 

Bismarck is a colossal figure in modern history. He is the 
incarnation of German unity. All the greater praise to him for 
his fidelity to that one idea, because it was only in his later years 
that it had its birth in his mind, there being every evidence that 
from his infancy to his maturer years no such conception had 
ever taken possession of him. We democrats, on the contrary, 
had unanimously contended for it, in season and out of season, 
uniting all our forces to propagate it from the time of its ger- 
mination. 

I myself was an enthusiastic champion of German, just as I 
was of Italian, unity. In 1856, when none supposed that the 
latter was at hand, I, in speeches which have never been for- 
gotten in Italy, announced its approach and its speedy triumph. 
Again, in 1861, when none believed that German unity was on 
the eve of accomplishment, I foretold it, and in newspaper ar- 
ticles which are unknown in Germany, I heralded its advent. 
I was at that time editor of the DiscusiSn of Madrid ; and, in 
commenting, in the course of my duties, upon the results bound 
to follow from the death of Frederick William IV., a sovereign 
who was at one and the same time romantic and reactionary, I 
made certain predictions which have been since fulfilled in the 
course of events. These predictions are to be found in the above 
mentioned periodical under date of February 25th and March 
10th, 1861. I wrote as follows: 

" When the cannon of revolutionary France rolled recently across the 
summit of the Alps, ready to shatter to pieces the treaty of 1815, the states- 
man who was the incarnation of that treaty lay dying ; he who was the soul 
of universal reaction (I mean Metternich) was passing away In the smoke of 
combat. While Italy, happy and free, was forging the crown of her bril- 
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liant unity, the representative of Italian servitude, Ferdinand of Naples, 
likewise lay dying, and this very day, which sees the German confederation 
in upheaval and commotion and when the idea of German unity is more than 
ever a living issue— while Prussia is compelled in fulfillment of her provi- 
dential mission to follow the example set her by Piedmont— this very day 
sees Frederick William IV., the great reactionary — Julian the Apostate of 
German philosophy and German liberty— after a long and cruel malady, 
lying stretched on the bed of death." 

Inasmuch as a German doctor (Dr. Hossasus) while passing 
through Seville, saw fit to question my assertions, I answered 
him in the following language: 

" Prussia represents in the world freedom of thought and at the same 
time she represents in Germany the new political idea. If she does not 
represent this in philosophy and in history then she represents nothing. 
In the middle ages, Prussia was simply a wretched vassal of the Teutonic 
Order, and she was compelled by usage and by law to submit her conscience 
to the Pope and her will to the Emperor. However, all the great movements 
of modern thought have resulted finally to the advantage of Prussia. By 
the Reformation, which preached freedom of thought, she passed from the 
condition of a vassal to monarchy ; by the Peace of Westphalia, which pro- 
claimed freedom of conscience as an international right, she emerged from 
insignificance to the dignity of a powerful state ; and by the force and 
virtue of that encyclopedic philosophy, whose spirit shared the throne with 
Frederick the Second, she passed from the condition of a mere German mon- 
archy to the rank of a great European power. Under the influence>of the 
French Revolution, which overthrew the ancient Holy Roman Empire of 
Austria, Prussia proceeded to aspire to the supreme representation of the 
Germanic world, and by virtue of a similar revolution in 1848 she was almost 
on the eve of assuming the crown of the German Empire. Subsequently, 
by the force and progress of ideas which urge all of us onward, she found 
herself compelled, willingly or unwillingly, as in the case of Piedmont, to 
become the sword of liberty and of German unity, as a barrier in the path 
of Napoleonic ambition ; while at the same time she sought to divert Rus- 
sian aims toward Asia and to suppress in Germany the Austrian Empire, 
that Nebuchadnezzar of absolutism, as potent as a god and as shapeless as 
a monster." 

While we democrats were giving voice to sentiments like 
these, Bismarck was proclaiming ideas totally opposed to them. 
A German burgrave, a landed aristocrat rooted to the soil like 
the very plants, a feudal seignior to the core, he opposed Ger- 
man unity with all his might whether preached by Frankfort 
democrats or Erfurt courtiers; and he betrayed the same oppo- 
sition to it in his fight against that intense republican, Arnold 
Euge, as in his contests with that faithful royalist, General Eodo- 
witz. But what more than all else aroused his indignation 
were the taunting declarations of the democrats that Prussia and 
her dynasty could never play in Germany the part that the 
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House of Savoy had played in Italy; that is, throw Austria out 
of the Confederation as the former had thrown her out of Lom- 
bardy. As bearing upon this, it is only necessary to cite Bis- 
marck's own speeches, which are very instructive and to me 
peculiarly attractive. "I shall ever oppose," said this great 
man in the Prussian Diet in March, 1848, " the projects of those 
radicals who would assign to the monarch and to the government 
of Prussia the role imposed upon Charles Albert in Italy, thus 
offering us the sinister alternative of conquering the throne or 
of being defeated and having to accept a shameful peace." And 
in August, 1849, he further said in the Prussian Parliament: 
" The army feels no enthusiasm for the German tri-eolor; our 
people do not wish to smother the monarchy in the license com- 
mon to the people of the South." In December of 1850, we 
find him saying: " I have no desire to see Prussia requiring and 
seeking in Germany such a ministry as Turin has to select in 
Italy; and since the Liberals are so anxious to have us pro- 
voke a war with Austria, I would advise ministers on the con- 
trary to embark in a war for principles — not with Austria, but 
rather with the parliamentary majority, for it is always easier 
to mobilize a parliament than an army." 

Who at that time could have foreseen that it was part of the 
designs of Providence that this self-same man was destined, ere 
long, to represent on behalf of Prussia the part played by Sar- 
dinia in Italy, and that those Prussian princes and their ar- 
mies, so suspicious and distrustful of the tricolor, would soon 
be seen bearing that flag aloft throughout the whole of Central 
Europe, driving Austria out of Germany, suppressing the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, and crushing the Napoleonic dynasty; 
and all this in alliance with the hitherto despised House of 
Savoy? 

The modern world has been saved by four great apostacies — 
Peel was an apostate from the protectionist idea, Gladstone was 
an apostate from Conservative tenets, Thiers was an apostate 
from the monarchy, and Bismarck in his turn became an apos- 
tate from feudalism. What happy results have followed! There 
has been established a progressive Europe, a Europe vastly dif- 
ferent from that of our infancy and our youth. 

But Bismarck has made three capital mistakes. To main- 
tain the progress accomplished, he has had recourse to reaction- 
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ary measures. He has defaced his work hy his cynical and in- 
solent annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. And, finally, he has 
condemned Europe to an armed peace, a state of affairs which, 
if not speedily terminated hy gradual disarmament, will bring 
universal rum to our continent. 

II. 

The contradictions between Bismarck's ideal and the pro- 
cesses employed by him to realize it, give the key to his moral 
character, as also to the new phase which in his time Euro- 
pean politics has assumed. On the psychical side, Bismarck 
offered great resistance to the admission of new ideas; but, once 
they were admitted, he displayed indomitable resolution in carry- 
ing them out and an equal tenacity in maintaining them. Physi- 
ologically, he dominated his nerves as a thinker and as a states- 
man, calling to his aid his muscles and sinews of steel. He 
resembled Gladstone, from whom he was so different in other re- 
spects, in his habit of showing by contrast a life devoted to 
rural quietude and at the same time exposed to the nervous strain 
of the profound thinker and of the gladiator in the arena of daily 
politics. His patience in the preparation and combination of 
vast plans can only be compared with the impatience with which 
he threw them aside when once he had them fairly started 
on their way. This is a distinguishing and apparently contra- 
dictory feature in Bismarck's nature, and it is characteristic of 
his whole being. 

Men's characters are greatly modified by circumstances and 
by the positions they occupy; for just as habits acquired change 
the character, so the external impulses of a great event are fre- 
quently sufficient to change the whole current of life. Bismarck, 
even in the midst of the court, always remained the country 
gentleman, and he continued to be authoritative and command- 
ing in the very center of democracy. He never ceased to guide 
and control the machine which he was driving toward the new 
horizons of contemporaneous politics and modern thought; hori- 
zons vastly superior to those to which he had been born and to 
which he was accustomed. But it was certainly not from choice 
that he found himself the partner of innovators and revolutions. 
If, therefore, one half of his life should appear to he at such 
variance with the other half, we must not conclude that he is 
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incoherent, just as we cannot call him reflective without bear- 
ing in mind his vivacity, nor vivacious without bearing in mind 
his reflectiveness. Although his faculties in their number and 
proportion preserve a steady equilibrium in their relation to each 
other, this equilibrium would seem at times to have been dis- 
turbed by his fantasies, but he invariably brings a fund of cal- 
culation to restore the balance. A great calculator he certainly 
is, and yet he foresees but little; an old Christian in his faith, 
he showed himself almost a young positivist in his rule and gov- 
ernment of men; and as he made no account of the mystery 
of political science, so likewise he attached little importance to 
the affections of the heart. 

His has been a double life; he has had a double set of 
thoughts, a double history, and the one has been constantly at 
war with the other. How has he preserved the great authority 
of office, the almost total dominion over sentiment? How has 
he maintained the iron will and followed the Caesarian method, 
swiftly converting words into deeds? At first sight, he pre- 
sents himself as obedient to a single vocation, and as serving 
but one cause; that is, he is the personification of Eeason in State- 
craft. The current of his life, like that of the rivers Ehone 
and Guadiana, has been at times subterranean, hiding itself deep 
down — as at Olmutz, for instance, where he posed as the friend 
of Austria — as though it had disappeared forever; and, running 
along silently in its course, it suddenly comes into view at Sa- 
dowa, where he appeared in his true light as Austria's enemy and 
conqueror. 

How he has lorded it over peoples and kings! But he has 
found it easier to master others than to master himself; for 
at times his passions and at times his dogmatic temperament, 
with a conviction that he was infallible and all powerful, com- 
bined to bring upon him innumerable disasters, resulting finally 
in his humiliation and retirement. 

Bismarck lacks the breadth and richness of idea and the 
variety of emotion which are displayed by poets like Goethe, 
Lamartine and Byron; but, on the other hand, he is, like them, 
jealous and captious, and an almost effeminate susceptibility not 
dominated by his masterful force is but poorly compensated for 
by a creative and fervid imagination. But, as regards his per- 
sonal and domestic life, one cannot but be struck with Bismarck's 
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well balanced temperament and his finely poised will, giving him 
such pure habits and such regularity in the care and manage- 
ment of his affairs, that one recognizes at a glance the exem- 
plary husband and father, and the incomparable administrator of 
his own estates. None could accuse him of lacking in force 
of will, a charge which Schopenhauer brings against the German 
race. As passion was never kindled into fire by its own inner 
light, as little in Bismarck's case were dreams ever admitted 
into his plans. There was never anything of the inspired or 
of the seer or of the poet; no thought of yielding to the force 
of institutions or presentiments; nothing but a clear intellect, 
cold reason, mathematical calculation and an imperious will. These 
took him by the hand and led him to concrete and constant 
action. 

At the same time, here we find an individual who, notwith- 
standing his pure habits, despises remorselessly and ignores with- 
out shame or scruple all political morality, neither believing in 
its efficacy nor caring for its purity. But none can fail to see 
that it was precisely to this moral weakness that the great mis- 
takes of his life are due. The physical forces of the state en- 
abled him to overcome an almost invincible material resistance 
as represented by the armies of Austria and France. He discov- 
ered, however, that such forces were powerless to combat the 
moral resistance of the papacy, and he found himself compelled 
to go to Canossa. 

Again, he hated profoundly and loved but little. He held 
Moltke, his collaborator, in high esteem, but he never formed 
for the silent engineer a cordial and effusive friendship. For the 
old Emperor William, he felt what one might almost term af- 
fection, but he treated him at all times with the respect due from 
a minister to a great monarch. However, notwithstanding this 
respect (and in virtue of his own mental superiority as compared 
with the capacity of his master) he always considered William 
somewhat in the same light as a capable tutor would his docile 
pupil. 

To know how Bismarck could hate, it is sufficient to cite two 
of his well-known antipathies — the Empress and Count von 
Arnim. He displayed no shadow of flexibility in the art of con- 
ciliation and compromise for the sake of -political expediency. 
On the contrary, he preserved an invincible haughtiness, which 
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incurred for him the undying resentment of the venerable spouse 
of Emperor William and the fierce enmity of certain parliament- 
ary groups whose implacability might have been promptly 
charmed away by a slight exhibition of amiability. Yet he found 
no difficulty in dissembling, and laying aside his arrogance, when 
it suited his convenience. He certainly contrived to keep it in 
cheek during his dealings with Alexander II. of Russia, when 
he wished to make use of the Czar, as likewise in his transac- 
tions with Napoleon III., whom he deceived like a Chinese. His 
very rudeness, however, is regarded as a virtue by those who 
look upon native goodness in those who are highly placed as a 
confession of weakness; for there are those who consider bad 
temper more powerful than amiability, just as there are gov- 
ernments who esteem a reign of terror more effective than the 
law in promoting obedience. Strange, that a man of such force 
of character as Bismarck should permit himself to be carried away 
by anger; that one who ordinarily displayed such cynical indiffer- 
ence, should frequently appear so perturbed by the attacks of 
a hostile press, and that he should never know how to shield him- 
self from such attacks by treating them with a wise contempt! 
Strange, that one who was so cold-blooded and so sure of his 
position should lose his equanimity the moment he was sub- 
jected to criticism in Parliament; and, above all, that, blinded 
by fury, he should commit the folly of defying a learned an- 
tagonist and challenging him to mortal combat! 

Bismarck loved himself with a passionate affection, and it 
must be confessed that he had many reasons for so doing; but it 
was with a love which came perilously near being egotism. How- 
ever, this very egotism, while much to be deprecated in the case 
of ordinary mortals, becomes almost a virtue in the great, who 
are bound to preserve themselves not only for their own sake 
but for the sake of others. After himself, Bismarck's ruling pas- 
sion was his official status, for he well knew that in the world 
office bears the same relation to the man as do the oyster beds 
in the sea to the oyster whom they nourish. He, in fact, made 
office his religion; and such a surfeit has he had of office, that 
in the fullness of time one would think he must have not merely 
satisfied hut gorged himself to suffocation. This terrible apo- 
plexy of glory engenders an abnormal love of solitude; for it is 
there alone that the glorified, not satisfied with the glorifiers, finds 
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himself in the company which he considers the best and the loft- 
iest which this earth offers. Unfortunately, this desire for power 
which takes possession of some men, generally outlives the oppor- 
tunities for its gratification, and they seldom become resigned to 
their loss, thus proving that it requires greater talent to know how 
to support misfortune than to enjoy prosperity. 

In his youth Bismarck loved feudalism, but when he ar- 
rived at the height of his fame he believed in no party, consid- 
ering that he himself was stronger and better than all parties 
put together. 

Thus having attained the summit of his greatness, 
he paces the island of his power like that shipwrecked 
mariner who paces the desert rock seeking in vain for company 
and friendship. Like Napoleon in Saint Helena setting himself 
down to write history, he, in the quietude of his country house, 
becomes a press writer, taking a sterile revenge on the authors 
of his misfortunes, and satisfied if his editorial diatribes, in the 
shape of theatrical and artificial thunderbolts, should at times 
resemble those genuine and terrible engines of power which he 
once directed so well. In these press contests, the very rep- 
tiles he once warmed to life in his bosom have turned round to 
sting him, being urged on by hands which feed them with gold 
and neither asking nor caring whether those hands be clean or 
foul. In such militant campaigns, Bismarck has selected, not 
the principles most in consonance with his traditions, but those 
most fatal to his adversaries. How else are we to account for 
his maledictions of that liberty which was the inevitable fruit of 
the imperial rescripts bearing upon the natural rights of the 
socialists? How else account for the fact that, while the re- 
gionalists were so active and the King of Wirtemberg showed 
himself recalcitrant to participation in the military manoeuvres 
of 1893 under pretext of the drought — when the Bavarian depu- 
ties loudly complained of the Central budget, and even Baden, 
ever faithful Baden itself, opposed even to the verge of re- 
bellion the tax on wines — in face of all this, how otherwise 
account for Bismarck's complaint that there is so little real fed- 
eralism in the country, a federalism which he, himself, had done 
his utmost to minimize in favor of unity and centralization? 
Nothing else would seem to explain his defence of protection 
when Caprivi, his successor, favored free trade; for, if on the 
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other hand, Caprivi had pronounced for protection, Bismarck 
■would have been the loudest in his cry for free trade. No other 
reason can be found for his calling Caprivi "Eussian," when 
the latter showed coldness to Austria, and at another time ac- 
cusing him of imprudence and temerity in making an enemy of 
Russia if perchance he insisted upon what Bismarck, himself, had 
initiated as the true German policy — a lasting alliance with 
Austria. 

We cannot but recognize that the deepest, most intense and 
most absorbing passion of Bismarck's life has been his love for 
the soil, a love partaking somewhat of the tribal or patriarchal 
character, but still a comprehensible, not to say a sacred, love. 
He loves his residence, his castle; then his landmarks, then his 
territory, next his region, and, finally, Prussia. Germany he desires 
to elevate to the very foremost rank in Europe, going even so 
far in his patriotic delirium as to seek to emulate England her- 
self as a colonizing power, and to convert into a first class mari- 
time nation a country which is not yet quite certain of its stand- 
ing as a continental empire. In this he has experienced the dis- 
illusion which I predicted for him at the time he attempted to 
seize the Carolines; for the empire has not realized its dreams 
of greatness in Asia, and it exchanged its most valuable pos- 
session in Africa for a few poor, steep rocks in the German 
Ocean. 

All this shows clearly how little there is of the Latin in Bis- 
marck, and, notwithstanding the traits of Slavonic origin, how 
thoroughly German he is in his lack of logic! Just as Freder- 
ick the Great, rilled with humanitarian dreams and enthusiastic 
in his adhesion to modern philosophy, allied himself with the 
despots who conspired to partition Poland, so Bismarck, after 
having restored to Hungary her national government, after hav- 
ing crowned Italian unity, after having lent his aid to the new 
born nations on the banks of the lower Danube, after having laid 
the foundations- and cemented the edifice of German nationality 
— after having done all this, Bismarck completes his work by 
tearing from France Metz and Strasburg in order to flatter the 
military party and humor imperial pride. Never in the ages 
to come will history and humanity pardon him for this, for he 
has thereby prolonged the age of the conquerors, and submitted 
us to the rule of war and revenge. 
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III. 
The antinomies in Bismarck's intelligence and the contra- 
dictions in his character spring from heredity, and are doubtless 
atavic. To his father, an agrarian aristocrat of ancient birth, he 
owes the feudal trait so prominent in his charcacter, and to his 
mother, daughter of a family of courtiers composed of philoso- 
phers and writers, he is indebted for all that is idealistic in 
his temperament. He was guided from the very outset by 
reasons of state, and not recognizing in these any conscience or 
sentiment, it is superfluous to expect to discover in him any 
degree of faith or phantasy. Faithful to his education, he ig- 
nored from the very outset of his career, in his capacity of rudi- 
mentary statesman, the new revolutionary idea forced onward 
in the midst of its material disasters toward a change of methods 
but not to a change of principles, let alone of object. Such an 
upheaval from bottom to top as that seen in 1848 had to be re- 
peated in 1851, but the process was reversed, and the commotion 
then was from top to bottom, and this change of method con- 
verted Bismarck into one of the first of revolutionists — not that 
it instilled into him any love of progressive ideals, but solely 
from love of Prussia and her history. When he became at 
Olmutz, in obedience to the superstitions insuperable from his 
domestic education, a blind accomplice of the enemies and hu- 
miliators of his country, he was cited by the King, Frederick 
William IV., to appear before the Diet of Frankfort, that body 
which was charged with the duty of restoring the old Germanic 
confederation and of profiting by the lessons of the last Prus- 
sian defeat. It took but two minutes for Paul, the Jew, to be- 
come converted and to announce himself as henceforth the apos- 
tle of Christ, but it took Bismarck two months to become the 
champion of German revolution. He had no desire for the rad- 
ical unity outlined at Frankfort, or for the conservative unity of 
Erfurt. But, as a consequence of the former, he found himself 
applauded for his feudal exaltation, notwithstanding the shame- 
ful agreement of Olmutz by which Austria sought to dissolve 
the Zollverein — that customs union in which Prussia dominated, 
thanks to her economic hegemony. Not succeeding in her de- 
sign, Austria next tried to thrust herself abruptly into the 
Zollverein and by so doing put an end to Prussian supremacy. 
From that moment Bismarck's patriotism revealed to him that 
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which his intelligence had failed to make clear, and he forth- 
with abjured what heretofore he had sworn by. 

In May, 1851, he arrived at Frankfort, and in June, when 
the Austrian representative, Count Thun, advised him to re- 
nounce the traditions of Frederick the Great, he replied that 
he could not with facility throw Prussia and reforms overboard. 
As the Count continued to insist that the Hapsburgs of Austria 
were called upon to exercise a natural preponderance in Ger- 
many, even over the heads of the Brandenburgs of Prussia, Bis- 
marck did not scruple to make a muttered threat of the war des- 
tined to break out fifteen years later on. By so doing he joined 
the ranks of the prophets, and, breathing the spirit of the times, 
he sounded the death knell of petrified feudalism. With a clear 
vision 'he perceived how, as a result of the thirty years' war in 
the seventeenth century, Austria had been enabled to place her- 
self at the head of Germany, and he forthwith decided that 
her supremacy had to be overthrown. Notwithstanding this, the 
King of Prussia sent Bismarck as Ambassador to Vienna, whence 
the audacious envoy returned shortly afterward bringing with 
him an increased hatred toward Austria. 

The style of his letters written at that time was of the most 
inflammatory character from a patriotic point of view, begin- 
ning, as these letters generally did, with the greatest brilliancy 
and ending with the bitterest irony. "May God in His 
final judgment," he exclaims, " show as much mercy to 
this poor sinner as our king shows for the sins of Aus- 
tria! " In 1853 there came the Crimean War, and while Aus- 
tria, with an ingratitude which scandalized the world, began to 
show a leaning toward the Western powers as against Eussia, Bis- 
marck from his embassy showed a marked tendency to favor 
the latter. To every Austrian project he opposed the greatest 
obstacles, but without coming to any final decision with respect 
to the belligerent powers. As soon, however, as he saw Austria 
become more pronounced in her sympathies, Bismarck began 
alternately to urge on both France and Prussia against her and 
at times he scrupled not to stir up the implacable hatred of both 
of these powers simultaneously against the Hapsburg foe. Ani- 
mated by these sentiments, he went to Paris at the time of the 
first Industrial Exposition, and there he had free access to Na- 
poleon III, On his return, and as though by accident, he met 
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Prince Napoleon at Frankfort, to whom he proposed a common 
understanding as between Paris and Berlin, the two most in- 
telligent cities of the World. As a pledge of friendship, 
France smoothed over and arranged the stormy disputes which 
had for some time been disturbing the relations between Prussia 
and the Helvetic Canton of Neufchatel; and Berlin in return held 
back the arm of its king when, in 1859, the latter evinced a 
desire to intervene in the Franco- Austrian conflict which resulted 
in the independence of Italy. While matters were thus pro- 
gressing, Frederick William IV. became incapacitated, owing to 
a mental malady, and his brother, William, assumed the Eegency, 
subsequently becoming the first German Emperor who did not 
belong to the Catholic faith. 

IV. 

He who lacks the habit of estimating aright the law of con- 
tradictions will do well to refrain from a study of the Bismarck 
mind, for he will find nothing there analogous to our Latin ni- 
tidity. The biographies of Cavour, Garibaldi, Mazzini and Ea- 
tazzi, the classic statesmen of Italy, seem to us like Greek statues 
in their symmetry and harmony, so logical and consistent do they 
show themselves in their sequence. Everything, in fact, of Latin 
origin seems clear, while everything German appears turgid and 
obscure: in the former, a logical consistency, and in the latter 
an incongruity which frequently borders on incoherency. 

Where, of all places, did Bismarck go in 1859 to conspire 
against European stability? To Eussia. Named as ambassador 
to St. Petersburg, once arrived at his post, the diplomatist en- 
tirely disappears and we see nothing but the apostle. His one 
mission seems to be reduced to a continual preaching against 
Austria. It is clear that, in view of the latter's indisposition to 
embark in the Crimean War, in favor of Eussia, the spirit of 
international reaction had become dissipated and its most pow- 
erful organism, the Holy Alliance, had become dissolved, while 
with its dissolution there had diffused itself throughout the po- 
litical atmosphere, like a vivifying oxygen, the idea of nationali- 
ties. This ideal had taken flesh and was rapidly making itself 
manifest. In its march to victory; the revolution was choosing 
for its instruments the kings of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, in the same manner as philosophy in the latter half of 
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the eighteenth century had elected kings to lead it to victory. 
Victor Emanuel became the incarnation of a revolution which 
hastened to assume flesh and blood in Italy; Napoleon III. played 
the same part in France, when he summoned up universal suf- 
frage and the spirit of nationality, while William of Germany 
followed suit in his hatred of Austria and in his aspirations 
toward territorial aggrandizement. Nor was Alexander II. of 
Russia behind, as was shown by his emancipation of the serfs. 

In all these movements, the most striking were the mani- 
festations of Sardinia in Italy and of Prussia in Germany. There 
was this difference, however, between the two: That whereas 
Sardinia depended more upon right than upon an army to pre- 
vail in Italy, Prussia, for the accomplishment of her purpose in 
Germany, relied solely upon her army. The iron giant called 
William I. could understand and appreciate no other weapon, 
and he, therefore, consecrated himself to his army as though 
it were the sole object of his cult. Forthwith he set to work to 
forge his sword and to keep it keen and bright. While William 
was occupied thus, Bismarck was defining and clarifying the 
national idea to which the army was being educated to devote it- 
self. It was at this time (in 1860) that he journeyed from St. 
Petersburg to Paris, to which he had been appointed Ambassa- 
dor. He had not lost his time in the Czar's capital, and one may 
readily imagine how he spent it in the city of revolutions — that 
queenly city which, in all her monuments and all her records, 
shows the ease with which ideas may pass from the domains of 
vision to the domains of life. 

Like the German doctor, Faust, Bismarck, the German Am- 
bassador, translated the Gospel of St. John thus: " In the begin- 
ning was the word, and after the word came prompt action," 
and he proceeded to make himself the man of action in the Ger- 
man revolution. Napoleon III., the eternal conspirator, sup- 
ported him, like one who, having no one else for the time 
being to conspire against, amuses his spare hours by conspiring 
against himself. Again is seen the contrast between the work 
of Italy and the work of Prussia; for while the former excited in 
France a lively enthusiasm, the latter aroused nothing but sus- 
picion and distrust. However, when Prussia undertook to do 
what Italy had done, she set about her task, not like Italy, with 
the support of her parliament, but directly in opposition to her 
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parliament's wishes. In order to subject parliament to military 
law, William found no more capable instrument than Bismarck; 
therefore, in 1862, he called the latter from Paris to his coun- 
cil, naming him Minister of Foreign Affairs, and shortly after- 
ward (in October) he promoted him to the post of President of 
the Ministerial Council. Under the spurring of Bismarck, par- 
liament became restive and recalcitrant and rejected all his pro- 
jects. The Minister became indignant and was more than ever 
determined to use both king and army for the purpose of ac- 
complishing his darling aim — the unity of Germany. In a burst 
of passion, he exclaimed in full tribune: "In conflicts such as 
those impending, it does not suffice to depend simply upon right 
and reason; we must summon force to our aid;" and there the 
deputies sat, an impotent majority, incapable, owing to lack of 
coercive means, of carrying out its own decrees. What a con- 
tradiction, this march toward the goal of liberty through a dic- 
tatorship! This terrible reaction against parliament and the press, 
carried to such extremes by the Prime Minister, was viewed with 
grave concern by Frederick, William's eldest son and the heir 
to the throne — the sad, humanitarian and philosophic prince 
whose untimely death was so soon to follow — and he felt com- 
pelled to utter his protest. Hence the hatred which ever after- 
ward existed between the statesman of powerful vision and the 
seer who could see nothing. 

But the contradictions of the great revolutionist were not 
confined to these internal differences — they extended even to ex- 
terior politics. Moved by the example of Italy, and hoping to 
obtain from England and France the same aid which those pow- 
ers had extended to Italy, Poland rose in 1863. Thereupon, the 
arch-conspirator and sworn foe of Austria constituted himself 
assistant to the executioner — to the Czar — and helped to smother 
in blood that movement which was so analogous to another al- 
ready working in his own brain and already supported by his own 
acts. By this cynical conduct, Bismarck not only showed that he 
was at war with himself, but he forfeited the support of both 
France and England. Sic fata voluere. 

Emilio Castblab. 

(To ie Continued.) 



